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MISCELLANY. 



STATISTICS OF INSANITY. 



The following extracts are taken from a paper recently published 
by Dr. Edward B. Lane : — 

Birth. — The question of birth has been for years a special subject 
of research in compiling the United States census, and the fact is 
repeatedly pointed out by those writing on the subject. The figures, 
as given in the census of 1880, are as follows : Of the native popu- 
lation 1509 per 1,000,000 are insane ; of the foreign population 3881 
per 1,000,000, or more than double proportionately. This excess is 
striking, and may well cause us to ask if immigration ought to go on 
unrestricted. 

But it has been pointed out that the foreign-born population is 
composed more largely of adults than the native population, and it is, 
of course, from the adults that the most insane come. It will be 
evidently more fair to contrast those portions of the native and foreign 
born of the same ages. 

If we consider the population who are above fifteen, Mr. Wines 
has pointed out that of this portion 1 in 354 of the natives are insane, 
of the foreign white 1 in 235, of the colored 1 in 612. In other 
words, the foreign born really show an excess of 50 per cent among 
the insane instead of over 100 per cent. It is probable that this 
proportion would be reduced even more were we to disregard, on the 
other hand, all those over seventy years of age. 

Age. — In taking our history, having noted the place of birth, we 
ask the age. And upon this point the statistics are very ample and 
fairly accurate. The ages at which insanity begins have been tabu- 
lated for the entire United States for ten years in the census of 1880. 
This shows that insanity is most likely to occur between thirty and 
forty ; that is, a larger proportion become insane. Absolutely more 
become insane between twenty and thirty. Dividing the entire pop- 
ulation into eleven groups, with reference to their age, by decades, 
and then dividing the insane population into a similar series, classi- 
fying them by the age at which they were attacked, we find the fol- 
lowing interesting table. 

Let us assume arbitrarily that all mental trouble beginning before 
the age of ten is idiocy, and not insanity (for statistical purposes). 
It is found that 10,115 of the 91,959 insane living in 1880 became 
so between the ages of ten and twenty. Dividing the entire popula- 
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tion who in 1880 were between ten and twenty years of age by the 
number of insane who became so in that decade, we get a ratio of 1 
to 1060. The same ratio for 

20 to 30 is 1 to 314 

30 to 40 is 1 to 266 

40 to 50 is 1 to 302 

50 to 60 is 1 to 408 

60 to 70 is 1 to 473 

70 to 79 is 1 to 476 

80 to 89 is 1 to 496 

90 to 99 is 1 to 632 

100 and over 1 1,338 

It will be noticed that the ratios for 60 to 70 and 60 to 79 are practically the same. 
The total average ratio, excluding the population under ten years, is 1 to 399. 

That is. not until we reach the age of one hundred does the ratio 
become as small as between ten to twenty, and the ratio increases 
slowly from the age of thirty to ninety. 

This ratio is probably not the accurate one ; but, so far as I can 
learn, is the only available one, since the census is taken only once 
in ten years, and we must depend on institutions for our statistics 
regarding the insane. If we should add to the number of insane the 
idiots, we would find the ratio of the two classes to the entire popu- 
lation, instead of 1 to 399, larger, — namely, 1 to 296. 

It is interesting to note, in passing, what the compilers of the cen- 
sus have pointed out, that the bulk of the defective classes meet with 
their misfortunes at an early age. Insanity is largely a disease of 
middle life ; 42.5 per cent of all insanity begins between the ages of 
thirty and fifty, while only 20 per cent of the population are between 
thirty and fifty. I should state here that absolutely more people 
became insane in the decade twenty to thirty than in any other. 

Sex. — In the matter of sex our statistics are unquestionably more 
accurate than in any other point. Some years ago, in examining this 
item in the statistics of Massachusetts, I was struck with an apparent 
paradox. Every lunatic hospital in the State reported receiving 
more male than female patients ; every hospital reported having on 
hand at the end of the year more females than males. How could 
this be ? If true, what is the explanation ? 

Investigating this question on a larger scale, I have been surprised 
at the result. Turning to the statistics for the United States, I find 
that in 1880 there were in the country, both in and outside of hos- 
pitals, 44,391 insane men and 47,568 insane women, or 1071 women 
to every 1000 men. 

We also find in the official census returns that the insane are in 
the ratio of 1833 to a million inhabitants ; the insane males are 1739 
to a million male inhabitants ; and the insane women are as 1931 to 
a million female inhabitants. This excessive proportion of insanity 
among women has been apparent in our own State for a long time. 

Taking the figures of our State Board of Lunacy and Charity, 
which I believe to be extremely accurate, I find in 1892 there were in 
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hospitals 1069 women to every 1000 men ; in 1893, 1149 women to 
every 1000 men ; in 1894, 1169 to every 1000 men. In 1894 the 
board made a more complete tabular report of the insane, giving all 
those in almshouses, etc. ; and in this total number the excess of 
women is even greater still, being 1208 to 1000. 

To a superficial critic it would appear to be proved that insanity is 
more prevalent among women, and the inference would be made, as 
indeed it often is, that women are more apt to become insane than 
men. According to the United States census, in the nine years 1880 
to 1889, in every State of the Union (with but three exceptions, 
namely, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee), more men were 
committed to hospitals for the insane than women, — not only abso- 
lutely but relatively more in proportion to the population of the two 
sexes. In the three States, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee, 
where it happened according to the census returns that relatively 
more women than men were committed to a hospital, this difference 
was so slight as to make the proportion between the two sexes prac- 
tically even. But I think that in this point, as in many others of our 
statistics, the figures for the State of Massachusetts are so much 
more accurate that deductions from them are even more trustworthy 
than those from the much larger ones of the whole country. 

In studying reported admissions there is a frequent source of error 
owing to transfers from one hospital to another being counted as 
admissions. If a new hospital or ward for chronic cases is opened, 
statistics show an apparent increase. In Massachusetts our State 
Board has avoided this error by tabulating seven hospitals sepa- 
rately, — excluding the Worcester Asylum and the wards at Tewks- 
bury and Bridgewater, where insane patients are admitted only by 
an order from the Board of Lunacy and Charity. 

During the past fifteen years 25,328 cases were admitted to the 
seven public hospitals of Massachusetts. In 24,639 the sexes tabu- 
lated 12,632 males and 12,007 females, or only 950 females to 
1000 males. And yet we have just seen that at the end of this 
period, in the entire insane population of the State, in public institu- 
tions or under the care of the State Board, there were 1208 insane 
women to every 1000 insane men. These include those who have 
been transferred to the Worcester Asylum and the wards at Tewks- 
bury and Bridgewater. So that we find in Massachusetts, what is 
probably true in other communities, that the males are more suscep- 
tible to insanity. To put it another way : Massachusetts, with an 
excess of females over males of 5.8 per cent, receives in her hospitals 
for the insane 5 per cent less women than men. Regis states, in his 
" Manual of Mental Medicine," that in the general statistics of alien- 
ation the male sex figures more largely than the female, the propor- 
tion being 114 to 129 males to 100 females. Reversing the propor- 
tion to conform with that in this paper, 775 to 887 females to 1000 
males. 
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It appears to be clearly demonstrated that more men than women 
become insane. It is in evidence that there are many more women 
now insane (in our institutions at least) than men. It remains to be 
inferred that women stay in the hospitals longer than the men. But 
can this inference be verified ? 

Fortunately, we have not far to seek for proof of this matter. 
Our Massachusetts Board publishes a carefully prepared table show- 
ing the hospital residence, in months, of cases died and recovered. 
In a series of 5307 recovered cases reported from the seven public 
hospitals during the past fifteen years, the average hospital residence 
of the women was exactly one-fifth larger than that of the men, or at 
7.68 months for women to 6.4 months for the men. In a series of 
4922 deaths in the same hospitals for the same period the hospital 
residence of the females was 16.3 per cent, or one-sixth longer than 
that of the men, or 33.93 months for women to 29.19 months for 
men. 

That death comes sooner to the men is in accord with what observ- 
ing medical men have repeatedly noticed. Women are usually more 
enduring of illness than men, and succumb less promptly than the 
" stronger sex." It would seem that they recover from insanity less 
quickly ; but the statistics in this same table show that while the 
hospital residence for recovered women is longer, the whole duration 
of the illness is actually one-sixteenth longer in men. But as it is 
the hospital residence that affects our statistics, the apparent paradox 
is explained. 

There are other reasons to explain shorter residence for recovered 
men that cannot be found in statistics. The man is more often the 
wage-earner, and his services are more imperative for the family, and 
the physicians are urged to let him return home as soon as possible. 
Male patients, again, are more often alcoholic ; and as soon as the 
alcohol is eliminated recovery is rapid. 

E^gis states that the pure insanities are more frequent among 
women ; that is, if we take out the cases of alcoholism and general 
paralysis, the excess ef males among the insane disappears, and it is 
the women who are in excess. 

Residence. — The place of residence appears to have an effect upon 
the causation of insanity ; and it is generally believed that city life is 
a factor in causing insanity. Our State Board does not furnish sta- 
tistics on this point ; but through the courtesy of the officers of that 
board I am able to present some figures on this subject. I am 
indebted to Dr. Arthur C. Jelly for collecting, with great care and 
pains, the data for this point. 

During the years 1892, 1893, and 1894 there were admitted to the 
seven public hospitals in this State 5812 cases, assigned as follows : — 

1850 from Boston ; 2114 from 19 other cities having in 1890 over 
20,000 population ; 908 from 52 cities and towns having in 1890 less 
than 20,000 and more than 5000 ; 940 from 279 towns having in 
1890 less than 5000. 
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Estimating the population of these various groups of towns for the 
year 1893, the middle of the three years covered in this count, we 
find the annual rate of commitments per thousand of the population 
to be as follows : — 

For the State 794 

City of Boston 1.265 

Cities over 20,000 778 

Cities and towns, 5000 to 20,000 605 

Other towns less than 5000 571 

Thus we see, in Massachusetts, that in Boston the annual occur- 
rence of insanity is twice as great as in towns of less than 20,000 ; 
that the rates for country regions and small towns are practically the 
same. 

May it not be that this difference is due to the foreign population 
in the cities ? While this undoubtedly has some effect, it probably is 
not altogether responsible for it, as statistics in Europe show a 
marked increase of insanity in urban districts over rural. It is prob- 
ably true that the cities contain a larger proportion of middle-aged 
people than the towns, who, as we have already found, are especially 
liable to become iusane. 

But when we remember that in the United States nearly 30 per 
cent of our population are now urban, against only 3 per cent a cen- 
tury ago, we must realize that a great social change has taken place. 
The sudden changes in the habits of our people amount to a social 
upheaval ; and the increase of insanity is merely one of the incidents 
of this state of affairs, and is a very interesting social problem, the 
discussion of which in this brief statistical paper is out of place. 



ENGLISH STATISTICS OF INSANITY. 



In recent issues of the Lancet (London), Aug. 17, Aug. 24, and 
Sept. 21, are articles and comments upon the last report of the Com- 
missioners in Lunac}^ of England, relating to the much-disputed 
question of the " Alleged Increase of Insanity." The following 
extracts deal with the statistical material : — 

The Commissioners again discuss the important question as to 
whether the increase in the total number of lunatics implies an 
increase of insanity in its more active forms. In connection with 
this matter they compare the average annual increases since 1859, 
and point out that the average annual increase in the last six years 
(1889 to 1894, inclusive), — viz., 1623, — is less than that of the 
decades 1859 to 1868, and 1869 to 1878, when it was 1641 and 1671, 
respectively, in spite of the large increase of the general population. 
The proportion, however, of the total yearly admissions of lunatics 



